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PROFESSOR MALCOLM ON DREAMS 


N a book on Dreaming, which he has recently contributed to 

Mr. R. P. Holland’s series of Studies in Philosophical Psy- 
chology, Professor Norman Malcolm sets out to challenge the re- 
ceived opinion that dreams are conscious experiences which are 
enjoyed during sleep. His aim is to refute philosophers like 
Descartes and Russell, who draw sceptical conclusions from what 
they regard as the fact that our waking experiences are not in- 
trinsically distinguishable from the delusive experiences that make 
up our dreams. Against them, Professor Malcolm argues that 
our dreams are not delusive experiences, because they are not 
experiences at all. 

He begins by considering a remark of Aristotle’s that the soul 
makes assertions in sleep. The example which Aristotle gives is 
that of a man who dreams that ‘‘some object approaching is a man 
or horse’’ or that ‘‘the object is white or beautiful.’’ But, says 
Professor Malcolm, if a man can make assertions in his sleep then 
he can presumably assert among other things that he is asleep. 
And since he is in fact asleep this assertion would be true. But 
the fact is that if he did make this assertion it would be bound to 
be false. For the expression ‘‘I am asleep’’ does not have a use 
which is homogeneous with that of ‘‘he is asleep.’’ ‘‘He is asleep’’ 
can at any time be asserted, truly or falsely, of any man other 
than oneself; but ‘‘I am asleep’’ can be asserted only falsely, since 
from the fact that someone made an assertion it follows that he 
is awake. To say ‘‘I am asleep”’ is like saying ‘‘I am unconscious”’ 
or ‘‘I am dead’’ in that the falsity of what is asserted is a neces- 
sary condition of the assertion’s being made. But this means 
for Professor Malcolm that these are not genuine assertions; for 
he takes it to be the mark of a genuine assertion that it is at least 
theoretically possible that it should be made with truth. 

This argument turns on the assumption that to make an 
assertion of any kind is logically incompatible with being asleep, 
and I shall argue presently that this assumption is false. But 
setting this aside for the moment, it is clear that Professor Malcolm 
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has not refuted Aristotle. For what Aristotle meant, as his ex- 
amples show, is that people make judgments during sleep. And 
even if Professor Malcolm were right in what he says about asser- 
tions, it might still be the case that a sleeping man could make 
judgments. And in that event might he not make the true judg- 
ment that he was asleep? 

Professor Malcolm considers this objection and makes three 
answers to it. In the first place, he remarks that he does not 
see how one can be able to judge what one cannot assert. Secondly, 
he points out that in order to prove that one was asleep one would 
have to understand the use of the expression ‘‘I am asleep’’ or 
some equivalent expression, and he thinks there is a difficulty in 
the question how the use of such expressions could ever be learned. 
And, thirdly, he maintains that if we are to credit a sleeping man 
with the ability to judge that he is asleep, we must ourselves have 
reason to suppose that he understands the content of this judg- 
ment; we must be able to verify the claim that he knows the 
meaning of such an expression as ‘‘I am asleep.’’ But, Professor 
Malcolm argues, in order to do this we should have to be able to 
determine that the man applied the words to himself at the right 
time. For if he used them to say what ‘‘was always or usually 
false one would have reason to think that he did not understand 
the words in the required sense.’’* And since Professor Malcolm 
holds, for reasons which we shall presently examine, that there 
could be no way of discovering that a sleeper ever truly judged 
that he was asleep, he concludes that we are not entitled to assume 
that the expression ‘‘I am asleep’’ is one that anybody under- 
stands. 

The only comment that I wish to make at this point is that 
all three answers are easily rebutted. To say that it is impossible 
to judge what one cannot assert is in this instance to beg the 
question. For if we define ‘‘assertion’’ in such a way that in 
order to make an assertion it is necessary to be awake, we thereby 
make room for the possibility of judging what one cannot assert; 
it may be held to be possible just in those cases where the person 
who makes the judgment is asleep. It may also be held that there 
could not be such cases; but this must then be established on 
other grounds. As for the argument that one could not teach 
another person the use of the expression ‘‘I am asleep’’ or ever 
discover that he had succeeded in understanding it correctly, the 
fallacy should be obvious. For the argument assumes that the 
only way in which we can teach someone the use of a sentence, 


1 Dreaming, p. 9. 
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and also be sure that he has learnt his lesson properly, is to train 
him to use it in the presence of the fact which it expresses. But 
to see that this is wrong we have only to remark that a great many 
sentences, which are successfully taught and known to be under- 
stood, are never used in the presence of the facts which they ex- 
press, simply because there are no such facts: this happens in 
every case in which a sentence serves only to state what is false. 
But it would be absurd to suggest that there is no means of telling 
that sentences of this kind are ever understood. 

What has misled Professor Malcolm here is the fact that one’s 
using a sentence to state what is false may in certain circum- 
stances be a sign that one does not understand it. For example, if 
someone kept on saying ‘‘I am asleep,’’ with every appearance of 
believing it, at times when he was manifestly awake, we might 
reasonably conclude that he did not understand what he was say- 
ing. But the mere fact that he failed to use this sentence during 
his waking moments would prove rather that he did understand 
it than that he did not. Neither can anything be inferred about 
one’s understanding of a sentence from the fact that one fails to 
assert it when the assertion would be true. For there are a great 
many sentences which are perfectly well understood, and yet may 
not be asserted because the facts which they express are considered 
to be boring, or embarrassing, or obscene, or just because it never 
occurs to anyone to assert them. It may indeed be argued that the 
sentence ‘‘I am asleep’’ falls into a special category, inasmuch as 
it does not merely happen not to be asserted when its assertion 
would be true, but logically could not be, since the making of the 
assertion would falsify it. But the answer to this is that it has 
yet to be proved either that the use of the sentence is in this way 
self-defeating or that if it were self-defeating it would not still 
make sense. 

Returning to the main argument, let us now imagine that we 
are listening to someone who is talking in his sleep and that one 
of the things we overhear him saying is ‘‘I am asleep.’’ Why 
should we not conclude that he was making a true judgment? 
Professor Malcolm’s answer to this is that ‘‘in order to know 
that when a man said ‘I am asleep’ he gave a true description of 
his own state, one would have to know that he said it while asleep 
and that he was aware of saying it.’’* But this, he argues, would 
be impossible, for ‘‘whatever showed that he was aware of saying 
that sentence would also show that he was not asleep.’’* But 

2P.10. 

3 P.10. 
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might there not be indirect evidence? Suppose that when the 
man wakes he tells us that he remembers thinking that he was 
asleep? Again Professor Malcolm has his answer ready. If the 
sentence ‘‘I am asleep’’ has no legitimate use, there can be no 
such thing as thinking that one is asleep, and consequently no 
such thing as remembering that one had thought it. Neither, 
he adds, can one remember being asleep, for what would be the 
content of this memory? That one had one’s eyes shut and was 
breathing stertorously? But such manifestations of sleep can be 
observed only by others, not by the sleeper himself. 

Professor Malcolm concludes that there are not outward cri- 
teria by which one can determine that someone is aware of being 
asleep, and this leads him to contrast the sentence ‘‘I am asleep’”’ 
with sentences like ‘‘I am in pain.’’ Both might be held to be 
reports of inner experiences, but only the second is so, for we 
have it on the authority of Wittgenstein that an inner process 
stands in need of outward criteria. And it is this same alleged 
absence of outward criteria that leads Professor Malcolm to con- 
elude that there is no meaning in the suggestion that someone may 
be aware of saying to himself that he is asleep. 

An obvious objection to the view that the sentence ‘‘I am 
asleep’’ is meaningless is that its negation is unquestionably sig- 
nificant. But this does not worry Professor Malcolm. He gives 
as an analogy the example of a roll-call, where to answer ‘‘here’’ 
is proper and significant, but to answer ‘‘not here’’ would be an 
abuse of language. In fact, surely, it would be an abuse of 
discipline rather than of language. It would at worst be false 
and in the case of a powerful ventriloquist might even be true. 
In the same way, Professor Malcolm argues that to ask someone 
if he is asleep is not to put a genuine question but merely to make 
a noise to test his wakefulness, and a fortiori that it is impossible 
to put such a question to oneself. People are indeed known to 
say such things as ‘‘Am I dreaming?’’ or ‘‘I must be dreaming,’’ 
but these are no more than exclamations of surprise. 

It is now time to examine the whole argument, so far as it has 
gone. There are three different questions which Professor Malcolm 
does not sufficiently distinguish. The first is: Can one under- 
stand the sentence ‘‘I am asleep’’? The second: Can one cor- 
rectly use this sentence to express a proposition which one believes? 
And the third: Can one correctly use it to express a true propo- 
sition? Since Professor Malcolm answers No to the first ques- 
tion, the second and third do not arise for him; but the least 
implausible of his reasons for answering No to the first question 
is, if anything, a reason for answering No to the third. 
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In fact it seems to me quite clear the proper answer to the 
first question is Yes. A simple proof of this is that someone who 
is feigning sleep may say to himself of those whom he is deceiving, 
‘*They believe that I am asleep.’’ Now there is no question but 
that this sentence is intelligible. But in that case the sentence 
**T am asleep’’ must also be intelligible; for, if it were not in- 
telligible, how could one significantly credit others with believing 
the proposition it expresses? Against this, all that Professor 
Malcolm really has to urge is that it is unverifiable, in the sense 
that the subject himself cannot test it, if what it states is true. 
But this is to take an unduly narrow view of verifiability. For 
the proposition which the sentence expresses is one that other 
people can test, whether it is true or false: the subject himself can 
test it if it is false, assuming, that is, that he can know that he is 
awake; and he can subsequently test it even if it is true by re- 
lying, if not on his memory, at least on the testimony of others. 
Furthermore, it has yet to be established that its truth would 
prevent the subject from testing it at the time. It does some- 
times happen that people wake with the memory of having 
dreamt that they were sleeping. Professor Malcolm would deny 
that this was any indication that they had been aware of being 
asleep, or indeed that they had been aware of anything. But 
insofar as this denial rests merely on the assumption that the 
sentence ‘‘I am asleep’’ is unintelligible, we have seen that it is 
unwarranted. 

The answer to our second question is also Yes. No doubt, 
as Professor Malcolm says, such expressions as ‘‘I must be dream- 
ing’’ are very often, perhaps normally, used as exclamations of 
surprise. But he is not entitled to infer from this that it is im- 
possible really to wonder whether one is dreaming, and so asleep, 
or even to believe it. Consider the story of Hassan, the barber 
of Baghdad, who was taken one night by the Caliph and introduced 
to such phantasmagorie scenes of luxury that neither at the time 
nor subsequently was he ever sure that it was not a dream. In 
such a situation a man might very well decide, at the time that 
he was having these experiences, that they were dreams, and infer 
from this that he was asleep. His belief in this instance would 
be false; but this is not to say that he could not seriously hold it. 

There remains the third and more difficult question. Given 
that it is possible to believe that one is asleep, might not the 
belief be true? The ground for saying that it could not be true 
is that its truth would be inconsistent with its being held. It 
is alleged that if I am really to believe the proposition that I am 
asleep, or indeed any other proposition, I must first be awake. 
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But why need this be so? The criteria which Professor Malcolm 
gives for a man’s being asleep are first his behavior, the fact 
that his eyes are closed, that his breathing is regular, that he 
seems unaware of what is going on around him and so forth; and 
secondly his testimony, or rather the lack of it, the fact that he 
is unable later to report what was going on around him while he 
slept. Of these the first is the more important; indeed it is 
doubtful if the second should be included at all since there are 
cases, such as those of persons who have been hypnotized, where a 
man is able to give some report of what went on while he was 
sleeping and can still correctly be said to have been asleep. But 
now why should the fact that a man’s eyes are closed, that he 
does not react in the normal way to his environment, and all the 
rest of it, make it impossible for him to be aware of anything at 
all, or to entertain any belief? A man who is lost in a day-dream 
may not react in the normal way to his environment; yet we do not 
for this reason say that he cannot be aware that he is day-dream- 
ing, or know what he is day-dreaming about. Why should the 
question whether his eyes are open or shut, or the rate of his 
breathing make so radical a difference? 

But how could we find out that the sleeper was aware of 
anything? Well, how do we find out? Most commonly, by 
questioning him when he wakes. But then we should have no way 
of corroborating his report. Neither as a rule do we have any 
way of corroborating the day-dreamer’s report; but this does not 
prevent us from attaching a meaning to it, or even from accepting 
it as true. Besides, there might be corroboration. People talk 
in their sleep; sometimes when people have fallen into trances 
they engage in automatic writing. I see no logical reason why 
someone should not acquire the habit of writing down his dreams, 
automatically, as they occurred. Suppose, then, we found that 
his waking report agreed with what he had written down or, to 
take the less fanciful case, with what we had overheard him saying 
in his sleep, would not this be corroboration? And might not 
one of the statements which was so corroborated be that he thought 
he was asleep? There is also the case where the sleeper has been 
hypnotized. We know little enough about the machinery of 
hypnotism. But surely we are not bound to say that the sleeper 
who obeys the hypnotist’s orders does not hear them. 

Professor Malcolm does consider these objections and his way 
of meeting them is to say that the sleeper who talks, or responds 
to the hypnotist, or in any way behaves as though he were con- 
scious, is to that extent not fully asleep. But this is a mere 
evasion. Certainly, if you choose to define the state of being fully 
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asleep in such a way that it is incompatible with any manifesta- 
tion of consciousness, you can safely conclude that someone who 
is fully asleep will then give no outward signs of being aware 
of auyihire But nothing is gained by this except the power to 
make a verbal point. It does not dispose of the examples in 
which the sleeper’s subsequent report of what he thought or 
imagined in his sleep does receive corroboration; and if we are 
entitled to believe him in this case, why should we not also accept 
the similar reports that he gives us on waking from a less troubled 
sleep ? 

I conclude, then, that Professor Maleolm’s argument fails on 
all counts. He does not show that the sentence ‘‘I am asleep’’ 
is unintelligible: he does not show that the proposition which it 
expresses cannot then he believed by the person to whom it refers; 
and so far he has given us no sufficient reason for thinking that, 
when this proposition is so believed, it cannot be true. 


II 


Having proved to his own satisfaction that it is impossible 
for any sleeper to make the judgment that he is asleep, Professor 
Malcolm generalizes his argument to cover all judgments. He 
relies, as before, on a strict application of the verification prin- 


ciple. To talk of our making judgments during sleep must be 
meaningless because this involves two propositions which cannot 
be conjointly verified. The sleeper cannot observe that he is 
sleeping and others who can observe that he is sleeping cannot 
observe that he is then making any judgment. 

But could there not be indirect verification? If the sleeper 
tells us on waking that such and such thoughts oceurred to him 
during sleep, why should we not believe him? The answer, ac- 
cording to Professor Malcolm, is that no one, including the sleeper, 
can be in a position to know that when the thought occurred to 
him he really was asleep. 

To this there are a number of possible answers which Professor 
Maleolm tries to deal with. For example, there might have been 
a storm while the subject was observed to be asleep, and he might 
report on waking that certain thoughts were occurring to him at 
the same time as he heard the thunder; but Professor Malcolm’s 
answer to this is that if he heard the thunder he was not fully 
asleep. Or again, the subject may claim that he remembers 
making a certain judgment and remembers also that he did not 
make it either before he went to sleep or after he woke up. But 
perhaps, says Professor Malcolm, he only imagines that he made 
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it; there is no independent way in which his claim to remember 
making it can be checked. In the same way Professor Malcolm 
argues that the fact that people appear to solve problems in their 
sleep is no proof that their minds were working on them while 
they were sleeping. The facts may simply be that they fall 
asleep with the problem unsolved and wake knowing its solution, 
without any conscious process intervening. Finally, he considers 
the possibility of physiological evidence. It might be that a 
connection could be established between the occurrence of certain 
thoughts and some physiological condition of the thinker. If a 
sleeping person were observed to be in this condition, would this 
not be evidence that he was thinking the thoughts in question? 
Professor Malcolm’s answer to this is that if such a connection 
could be discovered at all, it could experimentally be found to 
apply only to waking people: there would be no warrant for as- 
suming that it also held good for those who were asleep. 

This set of arguments adds nothing new. Professor Malcolm 
still relies entirely on Wittgenstein’s dictum that an inner process 
stands in need of outward criteria, which he interprets as meaning 
not only that it is senseless to credit anyone with private thoughts 
or feelings unless they are in some way given public expression, 
but even that the man’s own testimony, which is a form of public 
expression, is not to be accepted unless it can be independently 
checked ; without this independent check the testimony is not to 
be regarded even as significant. Now I do not know whether 
Wittgenstein would himself have agreed with this interpretation 
of his oracular saying, but, whether he would or not, the result 
seems to me quite clearly wrong. If we have reason to think that 
a man is generally truthful, then we may be able to believe his 
word when he tells us what he has been thinking, even though in 
this instanee his word is unsupported by any other evidence, and 
so far as this goes it makes no difference whether he claims to 
have been awake when the thought occurred to him or asleep. 

Professor Malcolm’s position is all the less defensible in that 
he admits that the subject’s testimony may in fact be supported 
by other evidence. He tries, however, to neutralize this evidence 
either by the device of saying that it proves the subject not to 
have been fully asleep, or by explaining it away in some other 
fashion. Now the evidence is by its nature not demonstrative, 
so that if one has decided from the start that it is impossible for 
people to have thoughts of any kind while they are asleep, one 
may always be able to find some theory, however unconvincing, 
to dispose of the indications that they do have them. But this will 
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be a highly arbitrary procedure. If the evidence is considered 
dispassionately it points the other way. 

It is easy to see that the same technique can be employed to 
show not only that a sleeping man can make no judgments but 
that he can suffer no sensations, feel no emotions, and have no 
images. The conclusion being in each case supposed impossible, 
there can be no question of accepting any evidence which would 
tend to prove it true. In this way Professor Malcolm manages 
to satisfy himself that sleep is so effectively ‘‘the death of each 
day’s life’’ that it excludes our having any form of conscious 
experience. 


Ill 


What, then, are dreams? Surely if a man is dreaming, and it 
is not a day-dream, it follows that he is asleep. Professor Malcolm 
admits this, but meets the difficulty by denying that people are 
conscious of their dreams; or rather, to put his point more fairly, 
by denying that dreams come into the eategory of things of which 
one can be conscious. Dreams are connected with sleep, not as 
being experiences that we enjoy while we are sleeping, but simply 
in the sense that reporting a dream is somehow the result of 
having been asleep. ‘‘The criterion of someone having had a 
dream,’’ says Professor Malcolm, ‘‘is that upon awaking he tells 
the dream’’;* and one test of its being a dream is that the events 
which make up its reported content did not in fact oecur. 

This is very like a suggestion once made by Professor Wisdom : 
we do not dream but only wake with delusive memories of experi- 
ences we never had; though Professor Wisdom meant it is a joke. 
Professor Malcolm does not in fact go so far as to identify dreams 
with such delusive memories; he does not give any account of 
what he thinks dreams are: no doubt he considers this an im- 
proper question. What he does say is that a person’s conscious 
report of his dreams determines whether he dreamt or not and 
what it was that he dreamt. Thus dreams and the waking im- 
pressions which furnish the descriptions of dreams are said to be 
‘two different things but not two logically independent things.’’® 
What this means is not made clear, but I take it to imply that 
the existence of the waking impression is at any rate a necessary 
condition for one’s having had a dream, and further that if the 
subject’s account of the dream is sincere, in the sense that it is a 
faithful record of his waking impression, there can be no question 


4P. 49. 
5 P. 60. 
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of its being either true or false. The reason for this is that there 
is nothing for it to be true or false of. On this theory a man who 
recounts his dreams is like a writer of imaginative fiction: we 
cannot significantly say of his story that it corresponds, or fails to 
correspond, with fact. 

A consequence of this, which Professor Malcolm heroically 
accepts, is that dreams do not occur in physical time. We are 
naively inclined to think that people dream while they are asleep, 
but this is not true in any straightforward sense. Since dreams 
do not literally occur at all, they no more occur when the dreamer 
is asleep than when he is awake. It is, however, a convention 
that dreams are to be spoken of as though they occurred during 
sleep, and indeed on particular occasions of sleep. One says 
‘*T had such and such a dream last night’’ or ‘‘this afternoon,’’ 
and what one is supposed to mean by this is that it is last night’s 
sleep or this afternoon’s sleep that has set up one’s disposition 
to tell such and such a fairy story. At least this is the most 
plausible interpretation that I can put upon the theory. All that 
Professor Malcolm himself can find to say on this point is that 
it is improper to ask why people relate their fairy stories in the 
past tense: it is just the way in which this language game is 
played. But in the first place this is not even a correct descrip- 
tion of the language game: it is not the events which make up 
the content of a dream that are assigned, in retrospect, to a par- 
ticular period of sleep, but the process of dreaming about them. 
These are no more to be identified than are the dates of the events 
recounted in a history book with the date at which the book is 
written. And, secondly, it is not at all improper to ask why the 
language game, if you must call it that, takes the form it does. 
If saying ‘‘I dreamed that . . .’’ were merely a way of saying that 
the story which follows is not to be regarded as a record of fact, 
why should we speak of dreaming as a process that occurs within 
a given period of time? To say that this is just part of the 
ritual is no answer at all. 

In other ways, too, Professor Malcolm’s account of dreams is 
stranger than he seems to realize. He treats them as though 
they posthumously masqueraded as waking experiences. Thus 
he says that ‘‘to find out that one dreamt an incident is to find 
out that the impression one had on waking is false’’* and this 
leads him to suggest that statements of the form ‘‘I dreamt so 
and so’’ are always inferential. ‘‘If a man wakes up with the 
impression of having seen and done various things, and if it is 


6 P. 64. 
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known that he did not see and do those things, then it is known 
that he dreamt them.’’? The objection that by no means every 
statement which helps to compose the story of a dream is false, 
that the persons and places about which one dreams may well be 
credited in the dream with properties which they really have, can 
perhaps be met by saying that the cardinal feature of the waking 
impression is that it purports to be a record of the subject’s own 
experiences; so that, just as a work of fiction may contain true 
statements without thereby ceasing to be a work of fiction, the 
story of a dream is false as a whole because the subject did not 
have the experiences it attributes to him. Thus, in this special 
case in which the subject remembers, or rather seems to remember, 
dreaming that he was asleep, the statement to be considered is not 
the true statement that he was asleep but only the statement that 
he thought he was asleep; and we have seen that this statement is 
held by Professor Malcolm to be false, just because the other is 
true. 

But even if this objection can be met, a more serious difficulty 
remains. It may be that children pass through a stage of being 
unable to distinguish dreams from waking experiences, and even 
when one has learned this distinction, there may be occasions when 
it takes one some time to realize that some incident of which one 
wakes with a strong impression was ‘‘only a dream’’; but in the 
normal way people do not fall into this confusion. When they 
remember their dreams they do not remember them as waking ex- 
periences. Yet this is what they are required to do by Professor 
Maleolm’s theory. For if, as he holds, to tell a dream is to give a 
fictitious report of one’s past experiences, and if, as he also holds, 
experiences can be significantly attributed only to those who are 
awake, it follows that the report of a dream is the report of 
waking experiences that one never had. But as an account of the 
ordinary run of dreams, this is simply incorrect. When I relate 
my dreams to my friends, or to a psycho-analyst, my intention is 
not to tell them falsehoods about my waking experiences: it is to 
tell them the truth about the experiences I had while I was asleep. 
Admittedly, I do not claim that these experiences were veridical, 
that I really did all or even any of the things that I dreamt that 
I was doing. But neither am I reporting that | woke up with the 
impression that I had really done them. What I am reporting 
is that it seemed to me that I was doing them, and that I had this 
impression while I was asleep. 

But this means, on Professor Malcolm’s theory, that we are 
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even more grievously deluded than he thinks. For, if I am right 
in my account of what dreams are taken to be, we constantly 
wake with the belief that we have achieved something which he 
holds to be impossible. That the process of emerging from sleep 
should produce in us a flock of illusions about out past would be 
mysterious enough; but that it should subject us to an over- 
whelming impulse to accept and assert meaningless statements is 
stranger still. Yet this is what Professor Maleolm’s theory leads 
to when it is adapted to the facts. 

Still, we must not be slaves to common sense. However odd a 
theory may seem, it may still be acceptable if it is supported by 
very strong arguments. It is disappointing, therefore, to find that 
Professor Malcolm has nothing better to offer us by way of argu- 
ment, than his old dogma that an inner process stands in need of 
outward criteria. We must be mistaken in identifying our dreams 
with experiences that come to us during sleep, because we must 
be mistaken in supposing that we have any experiences whose ex- 
istence is not vouched for by physical signs. If dreams were 
inner states, says Professor Malcolm, how could one ever tell that 
different people meant the same thing by dreaming? In one’s 
own ease, how could one tell that the state which one called a 
dream-state was the same each time? Just as we acquire the con- 
cept of pain not just through feeling pain but through being told 
that we are in pain when we display the appropriate physical 
signs, so ‘‘the concept of dreams is derived, not from dreaming, 
but from descriptions of dreams, i.e., from the familiar phenomenon 
that we call ‘telling a dream.’’’® The dream itself is no more 
logically separable from the telling of it than is the pain in a sore 
foot from the behavior which shows others that one has the pain. 
To assume in either case that there was an ‘‘inner’’ phenomenon 
which was connected only factually with the behavior which made 
it known to others would, in Professor Malcolm’s view, be self- 
contradictory ; for without physical criteria for the existence of 
the inner phenomena such empirical conclusions could never be 
established. 

But even if it is true that the concept of a dream, or that of 
any other inner state or process, is acquired only through the as- 
sociation of what falls under it with certain physical events, it 
by no means follows that this association is not empirical; it does 
not follow that the extension of the concept must comprise these 
physical events. One might as well argue that the concept of 
memory is derived from the physical process of relating one’s 
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memories, and that therefore no claim that one remembers any- 
thing can be either true or false. Neither am I impressed by the 
argument that if a word referred to an inner state, one could 
never tell that it was used with the same meaning by different 
people, or by oneself on different occasions. For how can one 
tell that this is true of a word which refers to a physical event? 
Only by noting that the different occasions of its use, by oneself 
or by others, are the same in the relevant respect. And how does 
one tell that they are the same? Only in the end by identifying 
some recurrent feature of one’s experiences. And why should not 
pain be such a recognizable feature? Or, for that matter, the 
memory of a dream? 

Thus, even if it were true that, apart from the reports of 
dreams, there was no physical evidence of their existence, I still 
should not regard Professor Malcolm’s case as proved. But in 
fact it is not true: there is quite a lot of physical evidence. As 
we have already remarked, people talk in their sleep ; and what they 
then say may be found to tally with the account they subsequently 
give of their dreams. When people have nightmares they may 
sweat and tremble and cry out in fear. Sometimes we can ac- 
count for some detail of a dream in terms of the physical stimuli 
to which the sleeper has been subject; a familiar example is the 
way in which the sound of an alarm-clock may be woven into the 
last stages of a dream. There is even thought to be physical evi- 
dence that dogs have dreams, though they do not report them. 
Finally, there is the fact that, under hypnosis or when questioned 
by a psycho-analyst, people revise their accounts of their dreams; 
they recall incidents, perhaps entire dreams, which they had not 
previously been able to remember. This does not accord very well 
with the idea that there is nothing to which reports of dreams can 
correspond. Or are we to say that all that the hypnotist, or 
psycho-analyst, achieves is to cause the patient to remodel his 
fairy stories or to acquire a fresh set of delusions about his past? 

Professor Malcolm makes an effort to deal with these facts, 
but the results are not happy. In the case where we hear someone 
talking in his sleep, and infer from this that he is dreaming, he 
says that our statement that the man is dreaming has no clear 
sense. The fact is that it has a perfectly clear sense, which cannot 
be accounted for on Professor Malcolm’s theory. In the case 
where some reported detail of a dream can be connected with a 
physical stimulus, he falls back on his old device of saying that 
the subject cannot have been fully asleep. And when it comes to 
nightmares, he goes even further. The state of a man who is 
struggling in a nightmare is ‘‘so unlike the paradigms of normal 
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sleep that it is at least problematic whether it should be said that 
he was ‘asleep’ when these struggles were going on.’’® I leave 
this argument to speak against itself. As for dogs, their dreams 
have no content, which appears to mean only that they do not 
report them. But can Professor Malcolm allow that they dream at 
all? Perhaps he holds that they dream in some special sense, like 
the patients who go to psycho-analysts. For they too fall under 
the same blunt axe: their reaction in replying to the analyst ‘‘is so 
dissimilar to the normal phenomenon of telling dreams that it is 
better, I think, to say that in psycho-analysis there is a different 
concept of dreaming, than to say that in psycho-analysis one finds 
out what one really dreamt.’’ *° 

But surely one of the main points about psycho-analysis is that 
it does not introduce a new concept of dreaming. The analyst 
tries to elicit and interpret the dreams that people normally have. 
What reason has Professor Malcolm for saying otherwise? The 
same as he has for doubting whether people whose sleep is troubled 
by nightmares are really asleep. He is convinced of the truth of 
his theory; so the facts which go against it must have been 
wrongly described. He sees it, therefore, as his duty to bring them 
into line. 

There are times, however, when the effort is too much for him. 
Thus he remarks at one point that ‘‘if I had a dream in which I 
heard a crash, and then found on waking that a vase fell in the 
night, I might make the conjecture ‘I must have heard the crash’ 
meaning that the noise probably caused me to hear a crash in my 
dream.’’* Now on the normal assumption that Professor Malcolm 
was literally dreaming at the time the crash occurred, this makes 
perfectly good sense. But what does it come to on his own theory? 
That the falling of the vase caused him, several hours later, to make 
the false report that he heard a crash, when in fact he heard noth- 
ing at all. Well, perhaps this could be explained physiologically, 
but if so Professor Malcolrn does not try to tell us how. The truth 
is that he has forgotten his own theory and is using the expression 
‘hearing in a dream’ in the way that I think it normally would be 
used: to imply that the dreamer does have an auditory experience, 
not that he does not. 

A more striking example, perhaps, is to be found in a passage 
where he refers to Pharoah’s dream, as recorded in Genesis. ‘‘Be- 
hold in my dream I was standing on the banks of the Nile; and 

9Pp. 62-63. 
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seven cows fat and sleek, came up out of the Nile and seven other 
cows came up after them, poor and very gaunt and thin... .’’¥ 
Professor Malcolm remarks, truly though perhaps not quite con- 
sistently, that if Pharoah had really believed that he had gone to 
the banks of the Nile during the night and had there seen seven 
fat and seven lean cows, he would not, or at any rate should not, 
have used the expression ‘‘in my dream.’’ But then he adds, 
suppose that instead of saying ‘‘in my dream’’ Pharoah had merely 
said that ‘‘it seemed to him’’ during the night that he stood on the 
banks of the Nile and so forth, and suppose that there was inde- 
pendent evidence that this was so, that he talked aloud in his 
sleep, for example, and told the story about the cows; then, says 
Professor Malcolm, he would not have been dreaming but having 
an hallucination, and the statement which he made on waking 
that it had seemed to him that cows came out of the Nile and all 
the rest of it, would have been true. 

Now this is surely very strange. For there might easily be 
a convention by which we always described our dreams by saying 
that it seemed to us during the night that such and such things 
were happening to us, and if these statements can be literally true 
when expressed in this form, it would appear that we are after 
all permitted to look upon dreams as conscious experiences, pro- 
vided only that we do not describe them as dreams. This pro- 
hibition may seem a little arbitrary to Professor Malcolm’s op- 
ponents, but it should not greatly worry them; for in allowing 
that we can have hallucinations during sleep he concedes the main 
point at issue. Admittedly, he would insist that a belief in the 
existence of such hallucinations must always be backed by physical 
evidence, and I suppose he would also say that when this condition 
is satisfied the subject is not fully asleep. But we have already 
met with these provisos at other stages of the argument and we 
have seen that they do not save his case. 

But if we reject Professor Malcolm’s theory, as it would now 
seem we must, does this not commit us to holding that reports of 
dreams are liable to error, and does not this raise difficulties? 
As Wittgenstein put it: ‘‘Must I make some assumption about 
whether people are deceived by their memories or not; whether 
they really had these images while they slept, or whether it merely 
seems so to them on waking? And what meaning has this ques- 
tion? And what interest? Do we ever ask ourselves this when 
someone is telling us his dream? And if not, is it because we are 
sure his memory won’t have deceived him? (And suppose it were 


12Genesis XVI, 17-44. Quoted by Malcolm on p. 67. 
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a man with a quite specially bad memory?)’’** But the answer to 
this is that it has as much meaning as the question whether someone 
really had the thoughts or feelings that he claims to remember 
having in a waking state. And as for its interest, might not the 
fact that a person unconsciously, or even consciously, suppresses or 
distorts the recollection of his dreams be of great psychological im- 
portance? Neither does it seem at all absurd to suggest that 
people should be better or worse at remembering their dreams, as 
they are at remembering other things. There is in fact reason to 
believe that this is so. 

But how could we ever find out that someone had given a false, 
or for that matter, a true report of his dreams? Well, I have 
already suggested various ways in which this might be done. The 
most effective, in the present state of our knowledge, would be to 
compare his unsolicited report with that which he gave when under 
hypnosis or when questioned by a psycho-analyst. But supposing 
they are in conflict; why are we bound to accept the revised ver- 
sion? The answer is that we are not bound to accept it, but 
there might well be independent reasons for our doing so. For 
instance, it might have been established that his memory of events, 
which we could check, consistently improved when he was hyp- 
notized. But perhaps this does not apply to his dreams. What 
reason is there to suppose that it does not? Or again, one version 
or the other might be in some degree corroborated by his behavior 
during sleep. Or there might be physiological evidence. Of 
course there will be an enormous number of cases in which we 
have to allow reports of dreams to go untested; and our tendency 
will be to accept them in default of any reason why we should 
not. But this applies equally to the reports of experiences which 
people claim to remember having while awake. There is no reason, 
so far as this goes, for putting reports of dreams into a different 
category. 


IV 


I conclude then that Professor Malcolm’s own account of the 
nature of dreams is not satisfactory, and that what he calls the 
received view can be defended against his and Wittgenstein’s 
arguments. But this means that he has also failed in his object 
of providing a check to Cartesian scepticism. If we can have ex- 
periences while we are asleep, and if these hallucinatory experi- 
ences, which we call our dreams, are not intrinsically distinguish- 
able from the veridical experiences which we have when we are 


18 Philosophical Investigations, p. 184; quoted by Malcolm on pp. 55-56. 
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awake, how can we ever be sure that we are not dreaming? How 
can we ever know that the experiences which we take to be 
veridical really are so? 

The usual answer is that we make sure that we are not dream- 
ing in exactly the same way as we make sure that some waking ex- 
perience is not hallucinatory. The test which a perception has to 
pass in order to qualify as veridical is that the information which 
it seems to yield shall fit in with that which is obtained from the 
vast majority of our other perceptions. So the unreality of dreams 
is not due to their occurring while we are asleep but simply to 
their failure to satisfy this condition. As Russell succinctly puts 
it: ‘‘Objects of sense, even when they occur in dreams, are the 
most indubitably real objects known to us. What, then, makes 
us call them unreal in dreams? Merely the unusual nature of 
their connection with other objects of sense.’’** And again: ‘‘It 
is only the failure of our dreams to form a consistent whole, 
either with each other or with waking life, that makes us condemn 
them.’’*® This principle of coherence, as Professor Malcolm calls 
it, was also adopted by Leibniz and Descartes. 

He maintains, however, that as a method of finding. out 
whether one is awake or dreaming it is open to ‘‘a simple but 
devastating objection.’’ ‘‘The objection,’’ he says, ‘‘that should 
occur to anyone is that it is possible a person should dream that 
the right connections hold, dream that he connects his present 
perceptions with ‘the whole course of his life’. The coherence 
principle tells us that we are awake if we can make these connec- 
tions and asleep in a dream if we cannot; but how does the prin- 
ciple tell us whether we are noting and making connections, or 
dreaming that we are? It seems to me that obviously it cannot 
and therefore the principle is worthless.’’** His own solution is 
not that there is some better principle but that there is no need 
for any principle at all. For he holds that the question ‘‘How 
can I tell whether I am awake ?’’ is senseless. 

Now I think Professor Malcolm’s argument has this much 
force, that it is indeed possible to have a dream in which one 
raises the question whether one is dreaming, applies the coherence 
test, and wrongly concludes that one is not. I do not think, how- 
ever, that this makes the test worthless. What it does show is that 
it is not conclusive. Even if my present experiences seem to pass 
the test, it remains conceivable that further experiences will lead 
me to think otherwise. In fact I am quite convinced that I am 

14 Our Knowledge of the External World, p. 85; quoted by Maleolm, p. 107. 
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not now dreaming, that I am really engaged in writing this paper ; 
but this does not exclude the possibility that in the next moment 
I shall undergo the experience of waking up and, finding the paper 
still unwritten, conclude that I had only dreamt that I was writing 
it. Still, so long as this does not happen, the fact that my ex- 
periences continue to be entirely consonant with my having writ- 
ten these words may surely be taken as evidence that I really 
have written them. But suppose that I do have the experience 
of waking up. Might not that be the one which is delusive? 
Might not my finding the paper unwritten be part of an anxiety 
dream? Again, this is possible. And again, it is for further ex- 
perience to decide. In taking it for granted that I am not now 
dreaming, I am taking it for granted that my present experience 
is in the main veridical; and the test for this is that further ex- 
perience confirms it. In making this claim upon the future, I 
am indeed not betting on a certainty; but this is not to say that 
the claim has no support at all. 

Apart from his objection to the coherence principle, Professor 
Malcolm’s only reason for holding that it is senseless to ask for 
any sort of proof that one is awake is that he thinks it meaning- 
less to say that one is not awake. ‘‘Our investigation proves,’’ he 
says, ‘‘that nothing counts for or against the truth of ‘I am not 
awake’ and so nothing counts for the truth of ‘I am awake.’ ’’*’ 
On his own principles, he ought to conclude from this that the 
sentence ‘I am awake’ itself is meaningless, instead of maintaining, 
as he mostly does, that it expresses a significant statement, which 
has no significant negation. He does, however, also make the sug- 
gestion that one uses this sentence not to report or describe any- 
thing but simply to show that one is awake. So Professor Mal- 
colm says ‘I am awake’ and thereby reports nothing. He merely 
uses the sentence to show something which he describes by saying 
‘I am awake.’ But ‘I am awake’ describes nothing. So nothing 
is stated by these means and nothing is shown. 

Happily, Professor Malcolm’s investigation does not prove even 
that it is meaningless to say ‘I am not awake,’ and he himself 
tacitly acknowledges this. He remarks, for example, that someone 
who sought to prove that he was awake might try to use the 
following argument: ‘‘I am perplexed as to whether I am awake 
or dreaming in sleep. But it makes no sense to suppose that I 
should be perplexed while asleep. Therefore I am awake.’’** But 
this, he thinks, is open to the objection, which was suggested to 
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him by Mr. Warnock, that the man might be only dreaming that 
he was perplexed. If he really was perplexed then it would follow 
that he was awake; but because he can always invoke the possi- 
bility that he is dreaming, there is no way of forcing the sceptic 
to admit that he really is perplexed. But, whatever may be Mr. 
Warnock’s views on the subject, this is not a rejoinder that 
Professor Malcolm can accept. For if ‘I am dreaming’ makes no 
sense then ‘I am dreaming that I wonder whether I am dreaming’ 
makes no sense either. In allowing this refuge to the sceptic, 
Professor Malcolm implies, quite correctly, that these expressions 
do make sense. He makes a valiant effort to abide by the conse- 
quences of his misguided views, but now and again the truth 
breaks through. 

The failure of Professor Malcolm’s argument leaves us, s0 
far as I can see, with no alternative to the classical theory. Dreams 
are experiences. They are mostly illusions and are found to be so 
by the same criteria as apply to illusions in general. Their 
peculiarity, by definition, is that they oceur to us only when we 
satisfy the physical conditions of being asleep. But with respect 
to their status as illusions this is logically irrelevant. 

A. J. AYER 


New CoLLecre, OxrorD 
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Knowledge and Value: Introductory Readings in Philosophy. Ed- 
ited by Exmer Sprague and Paut W. Taytor. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1959. xv, 717 pp. $6.50. 


This introductory textbook is a project of the Brooklyn Col- 
lege Department of Philosophy. It is similar to the kind of texts 
which have appeared recently. Like the others it is based on a 
principle of compromise: there are selections from actual philo- 
sophical writings built around problems, along with brief intro- 
ductions and biographical notes. All seem to be saying: We do 
not agree exactly as to what college students should know. Phi- 
losophy is not like other fields, such as physics, where a textbook 
of fundamentals can be written. We do not have a clear body 
of concepts which all philosophers will accept. No one will trust 
any one philosopher for presenting all the relevant issues and 
distinctions. Hence the next best thing is to put the student in 
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contact with the literature of philosophy, with the hope that by a 
process of osmosis something will filter through. 

This book goes further, however, by making a basic distinction 
between ‘‘first order’’ and ‘‘second order’’ philosophical problems. 
‘First order’’ philosophical problems, consisting of metaphysical, 
moral, and other non-scientific questions, attempt to construct a 
world view and a philosophy of life and to offer statements which 
purport to give us truth about what is or ought to be. ‘‘Second 
order’’ philosophical problems, on the contrary, only concern the 
grounds of first order statements, seeking to understand their 
nature and to compare and evaluate them. 

It is the primary function of this book to carry out the second 
conception of philosophy, ie., to make clear and correct second 
order statements about the logical basis of first order statements ; 
and it believes that it can do this without engaging in first order 
philosophy. This procedure, we are told, is employed in the 
philosophy of science, where the job of the philosopher is to ex- 
amine and evaluate the grounds of statements of the sciences 
without making such statements himself; and it is recommended 
for non-scientific areas as well. 

This is perhaps no place to enter into an extended discussion 
about a question which concerns a division of labor. There is no 
such thing as ‘‘philosophy’’ per se. In a sense, philosophy is what- 
ever we choose to make of it. The term may either describe a 
past and present cultural and departmental activity, or it may 
prescribe a new one. It is fashionable today to limit philosophy 
to second order questions where it is held illegitimate to make 
factual assertions or value judgments. Now it is important that 
students recognize a distinction between an assertion or judgment 
(first order) and the grounds for it (second order) ; but is it not 
excessive prudery to insist that they concern themselves exclusively 
with the latter? For it is difficult to know how one can evaluate 
the grounds of a first order statement or judgment, or tell whether 
they are good grounds (as the editors recommend be done), with- 
out becoming involved in first order statements in a substantive 
way. Moreover, to insist that philosophers should avoid first 
order statements altogether is a kind of value judgment; and, 
depending upon the strength of the conviction, it may function 
as a rule, an imperative, or a persuasive definition. 

Now the editors admit that second order philosophers may 
have first order views which may unconsciously affect them. They 
further concede that such philosophers may be willing to examine 
their first order views on occasion—though not here. They hold 
that second order philosophers do not philosophize in order to 
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arrive at a critical world view of their own, but rather because 
they find it intellectually fascinating to do so, or because they feel 
that by clearing away confusion they are contributing to the gen- 
eral enlightenment. 

Such philosophers today are hesitant about imposing a world 
view or a philosophy of life on students. Yet, even second order 
philosophers hold implicit general views about the nature of the 
universe. And it is difficult to see how all value choices can be 
excluded completely from philosophy. Indeed, second order phi- 
losophy involves a way of life, as the editors admit when they say 
that ‘‘second order philosophical thinking is a lifetime activity. 
. . . Such a life has been called ‘the life of reason’’’ (p. 10). 

Granted that first order judgments may rest upon shaky 
grounds and that many who perform in such areas—especially 
Deans, College Presidents, Bishops, Generals, Politicians, Editorial 
Pundits, and Rotarians (!)—present wild speculations or persuasive 
rhetoric for objective fact. But why must philosophers merely 
question the utterances of mankind without venturing forth? 

In teaching undergraduates there are perhaps two methods to 
employ: (1) take a definite first order position, as far as possible, 
and defend it against criticisms. But one difficulty here is that 
many philosophers entertain beliefs which may be thought danger- 
ous in the community. (2) Gently examine all sides of a question 
(second order) and let the students make up their own minds. 
This method usually is the safest. But this approach may lead 
to the eyineal conclusion that philosophers have nothing to offer. 
After awhile students are apt to sit back waiting for philosopher 
after philosopher to be disposed of. All too often the student 
simply reverts in the end to his pre-philosophical prejudices. 
One philosopher that I know is an anarchist, atheist, and free love 
advocate who hates the Establishment like poison, but in class he 
deems it prudent instead to talk about the logical syntax of 
language. Many of the basic issues which trouble students are 
rarely confronted head on, with the result that they may con- 
tinue in dogmatic slumber. The way to arouse interest in phi- 
losophy is to begin with the substantive problems that students 
find close to them, and to work out of the mass of common sense 
prejudices by means of second order criticisms—but not by ig- 
noring first order hypotheses altogether. 

This book, as I have said, is based on a principle of compromise. 
And when we come to the selections we find that they are full of 

1) the hemlock, symbol of the un-Athenian affairs committee and 


constant reminder of the dangers of the first course, is recommended as a 
visual aid. 
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first order statements, for this is what philosophers have been 
concerned with, as the editors themselves note. The selections 
are based on eight familiar problems: knowledge of the world, 
scientific knowledge, meaning and verification, knowledge of God, 
freedom of the will, moral knowledge, political principles, and 
philosophy of history. Many of the selections are from the history 
of philosophy (Plato, Aristotle, Cicero, Augustine, Anselm, 
Aquinas, Descartes, Spinoza, Leibniz, Locke, Berkeley, Hume, 
Kant, Price, Engels, Rousseau, Mill, and a piece on free will by 
Nemesius of Emesa). But, gratifyingly, the authors do not re- 
strict the selections to historical writings—too many texts have 
limited students in this way with the result that they are out of 
touch with present issues; here, at least, there are good readings 
from recent and contemporary philosophers (James, Royce, Dewey, 
G. E. Moore, C. I. Lewis, C. S. Lewis, Schlick, Cohen and Nagel, 
Ryle, Hospers, Ayer, Waismann, A. MacIntyre, Max Planck, 
Nowell-Smith, Hare, M. Macdonald, and W. H. Walsh). 

The virtues of this text, as I see it, in spite of its views on second 
order problems, are that it leaves room for the many contending 
parties in philosophy. There is sufficient fare so that the instructor 
can leave out what he wishes. The placing of methodology and 
epistemology first is a good idea. And I am glad that Locke, 
Berkeley, and Hume are all present; too many texts omit one or 
the other. Also, an early discussion of verifiability is, I find, a 
good way to shock students out of their complacent prejudices. 
The latter selections do touch on interesting problems for students 
to chew on, though what will result is left to the delicate relation 
between student and teacher. But, in view of the present situation 
in philosophy, this text appears satisfactory. 

The major objection that I have heard from undergraduates 
is that they find philosophy textbooks too difficult—and I have 
tried at least a dozen. Too many students profess to understand 
very little of the language or concepts. Perhaps it is because only 
a small percentage of our undergraduates are of high quality. 
There is, of course, the semantic problem of introducing students 
all at once to a new world of language. I always recommend to 
my students that they take notes of their readings, or at least 
underline the important passages. One student brought me his 
reading assignment one day and showed me that every word on 
the page was underlined except three: ‘‘a,’’ ‘‘of,’’ and ‘‘the’’— 
in which case it is recommended that they cross out! 


Paut W. Kurtz 
VassaR COLLEGE 
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The Sir Thomas More Circle. Peart Hocrere. Urbana: The Uni- 
versity of Illinois, 1959. vi, 360 pp. $5.75. 


Sir Thomas More and the circle of ‘‘Christian Humanists’’ as- 
sociated with him did much to bring the Renaissance from the 
European Continent to England. Since the 16th century an 
extensive literature has come into being concerning the philosophy, 
politics, and religion of these men, but much of it is so ex- 
travagantly partisan that the philosophic inquirer quickly learns 
to be wary of what he reads. The case being so, Professor 
Hogrefe apparently thinks it best to avoid being drawn into any 
discussion pro or contra of the substantive merits of the philo- 
sophical and theological opinions of the men of the More circle. 
Moreover, she refuses to become involved in the maze of shattering 
events of the late 20’s and early 30’s of the 16th century which 
led to Henry VIII’s break with Rome, the Oath of Supremacy, 
and the death of Fisher and More on the scaffold. She sets for 
herself a more limited task: to establish the thesis that the de- 
velopment of the secular drama in England was carried through 
by certain of the men about More, such as Henry Medwall and 
John Heywood; and that these men took their themes from the 
humanist and reforming ideas current in the More circle. Now, 
it carn searcely be maintained that this procedure resulted in 
dramas which were, as literature, very good. (Indeed, to the 
modern taste they are excruciatingly bad.) Nevertheless, one sup- 
poses, the transition to the art of Marlowe and Shakespeare from 
the pious edification of the brainless mediaeval drama and the 
satire of the equally brainless and coarse fabliauz had somehow 
to be made; and, in Professor Hogrefe’s account, it was certain of 
the men about More who made it. To establish this thesis, the 
author catalogs in the first half of her book the ideas common to 
the More circle under the several headings: Nature, The Bases 
of True Nobility, Religious Reform, Law and Government, and 
Edueation. The second half of the book recapitulates these con- 
cepts in their relation to the Renaissance dramas which incorporated 
them. In this recapitulation lies such a convincing argument of 
the book’s thesis, carried out with such impressive mastery of the 
sources, that the book, taken in its entirety, must be allowed to be 
an important contribution to the history of ideas. 

Nevertheless, although the author prudently resolves to avoid 
controversial political and theological issues, such prudential 
maxims are more easily announced than followed. As might have 
been expected, Professor Hogrefe cannot avoid making certain as- 
sumptions about the philosophical and historical matrix of the ideas 
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she treats of, and these assumptions are not less dubious for not 
being argued. 

- It is historically misleading, for example, to speak of the 
‘*More circle’’ at all. The group of reformers, of which More was 
one, did have close ties of one kind or other to Sir Thomas. But 
the principal focus was certainly not More. Erasmus, who spent 
much time in England, was the acknowledged Coryphaeus of the 
group. The outlines of the whole ‘‘program’”’ of the circle were 
already present in germ in Erasmus’ Enchiridion Militis Christi- 
ani, published in 1501. And, if Erasmus was not an Englishman, 
John Colet, dean of St. Paul’s, exercised a leadership to which 
More could not even dream of succeeding before Colet’s death 
in 1519. Erasmus himself compared Colet to Plato and told his 
European friends that Colet was the center of the circle of Oxford 
reformers which included Grocyn, Linacre, and More. For reasons, 
the cogency of which few persons of the 20th century could be 
expected to feel, it was even in principle probably impossible for 
More to aspire to the leadership of the group even if he had de- 
sired to do so, which, of course, he did not, except perhaps in Dr. 
Hogrefe’s pages. Literary style, and that meant an elegant 
Latinity, was of such concern to all the men of the Renaissance 
that More’s often unidiomatie Latin, which compares in brilliance 
to that of Erasmus as a candle to the sun, would alone have rele- 
gated him to a subordinate role. More’s Latin is usually much 
admired by persons who have little of it and who wrongly suppose 
that his wit and forcefulness are clothed in a corresponding style. 
There was nothing new in any of the ideas of the humanists. All 
of these ideas had had a long history beginning with Stoic, neo- 
Platonic, and other Pagan sources. What chiefly mattered to the 
men of the Renaissance was the ability to restate these ideas elo- 
quently for a generation of epigones. If certain persons today 
have decided to prefer More’s preéminence to that of Erasmus, that 
is not to say that the Renaissance did so. 

Again, historically, in connection with her treatment of the 
transcendingly important issue of religious reform, Professor 
Hogrefe assumes that most of the members of the circle were 
“*loyal’’ sons of the Church. That Bishop Fisher and More him- 
self were such seems plausible in view of the fact that they paid 
with their heads for their opinions. On the other hand, Rastell 
and Sir Thomas Elyot were brought to acknowledge Henry’s 
supremacy, Erasmus temporized eternally, and for most of the 
others the issue was never joined. Says Professor Hogrefe: ‘‘Some 
of the friends of More died too early to meet the test of loyalty 
to their church—Morton, Medwall, Linacre, Colet, William Lily, 
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Herde, and Lupset—but there is no reason to suppose that they 
would have swerved from their beliefs.’’ This reviewer, for one, 
has sufficient reason to believe that some, if not most, of these 
men would ultimately have swerved into the reformed camp. 
Speaking purely statistically, the great majority of Englishmen 
of all classes did just that with little noticeable reluctance. Colet, 
to take by way of example the most important among them, was 
an advocate of doctrines and reforms which were and are anathema 
to Rome; for example, secular education, disbelief in the efficacy 
of relies, toleration of ‘‘heretics,’’ and so forth. He had an aver- 
sion to Scholasticism in general, and a marked preference for neo- 
Platonic ‘‘emanationism’’ over Aquinism in particular. He re- 
garded Genesis as ‘‘poetry’’ and wished to return to the primitive 
simplicity of the gospels. FitzHugh, the bishop of London, de- 
nounced him as a heretic, a charge from which he was, it is true, 
protected by higher clerical authority, but one which, in most of 
the rest of Catholic Christendom, would automatically have pro- 
cured his destruction at the hands of the Inquisition, then ap- 
proaching the zenith of its infamous power. In short, Colet, with 
Erasmus, ‘‘laid the eggs which Luther and Zwingli hatched.’’ 
It can easily be doubted, of course, that Colet or Erasmus would 
willingly have taken the Oath of Supremacy or have seen in Henry 
VIII a figure preferable to Alexander VI or Julius II. But, 
short of Henry, some sort of ultimate disestablishment of the 
Church would seem to have been the only solution which Colet, 
like most other Englishmen, could possibly have regarded with 
favor. 

Of the other members of the circle of whose ‘‘loyalty’’ Pro- 
fessor Hogrefe cannot doubt, Linacre (probably the best Latinist 
and Grecian of them all), although an ordained priest, had such 
small interest in matters religious that, according. to Sir John 
Cheke, he had never read the New Testament at all until he was 
an old man and then, after perusing the Sermon on the Mount for 
a few moments, had thrown it down impatiently. It is difficult to 
picture Linacre ascending the scaffold with More. 

A third historical misconception is Professor Hogrefe’s notion 
that ‘‘the men of the More circle were seriously concerned about 
law and government and that they tried to transform their concern 
into action’ (p. 103). Nothing could be more true and simul- 
taneously more misleading. More’s friends were indeed abstractly 
concerned with government but seldom got beyond the kind of 
recommendation found today in letters to the Times. More him- 
self, in spite of the liberal views expressed in his Utopia, did abso- 
lutely nothing to put them into effect when he was Lord Chancellor. 
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There is no doubt that much can be made of certain courageous 
protests which More made against royal exactions; but these 
scarcely represented reforms, and those persons who grow ecstatic 
over them are noticeably less inclined to dwell on More’s shady 
diplomatic career and his own persecution of heretics. More’s 
final sacrifice of his life for his opinions was entirely concerned 
with religious issues and had nothing to do with good government. 

Turning to the philosophic underpinnings of Professor Ho- 
grefe’s argument, the principal categories she uses seem to be 
‘*loyalty’’ and the closely related virtue, ‘‘piety.’’ Although these 
rubrics occur frequently in the text, they do not appear in the 
Index and there is no explicit discussion of what precisely is meant 
by them. (Cf., for example, pp. 3, 6, 66, 94, 138, 186, 199, 294, 
et passim.) Now, it has latterly appeared perfectly reasonable 
to analyze philosophical notions by reference to the concept of 
‘‘loyalty.’’ But, if one were to ask: Loyalty to what? one might 
be driven, like Royce, to the answer: Loyalty to loyalty. Other- 
wise, one comes into an infinite regress and nothing is explained. 
Now, if More’s alleged loyalty is to be understood as loyalty to 
loyalty itself, it comes very close to synonymity with a longer and 
uglier word, viz., fanaticism. That More was something of a 
fanatic seems clear enough and Professor Hogrefe seems entitled 
to her category. As a private person he passed through episodes 
of self-mortification ; and as Lord Chancellor he did not scruple to 
persecute heretics, notwithstanding the liberal position of the 
Utopia with regard to toleration. This strain of zealotry in 
More’s character was well known to his friends. Erasmus re- 
garded More’s death as a piece of perverseness and wished that 
More had not meddled where he had no concern. If the figure 
of Erasmus sometimes seems less admirable in this respect than 
that of More, we might exert our faculties on the thought that 
Erasmus, who was anything but a zealot, had a philosophic distaste 
for martyrdom in what has seemed to millions a dubious cause. 
Erasmus asks in his Praise of Folly: What carried Curtius into his 
fissure? His answer seems to be: Nothing remotely in the nature 
of a virtue. 

But, if Professor Hogrefe means the loyalty of More and his 
friends to refer to a more rational object than loyalty itself, it 
would pay to inquire exactly what that object was. Considering the 
libertarian doctrines set forth in many of the writings of the 
circle, it seems reasonable to conjecture that the loyalties of the 
group had more to do with Stoicism and other pagan systems and 
usages than anything remotely to be discerned in ‘‘Christian’’ 
practices. Most of the leading figures of the Renaissance, from 
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George Gemistos (called Plethon) onward, seemed to be more or 
less consciously aware of this. More’s Utopia draws nothing of 
importance from Christian sources. Similarly, the particular 
bright guiding star of More’s career as a lawyer, that all men are 
innocent until proven guilty, somes straight out of the pagan 
Anglo-Saxon Common Law and was utterly at variance with the 
opposite practice of more orthodox parts of ‘‘Christian’’ Europe. 
The fate of Savonarola would even more swiftly have overtaken 
More or any of his friends foolhardy enough to display their 
‘Christian loyalties’? any nearer Rome. 

In analyzing loyalty one must not forget that there is loyalty 
to the State as well as loyalty to the Church. During the preced- 
ing Middle Ages neither of these loyalties had been able decisively 
to master the other. Henry VIII, if he did not actually invent 
the Loyalty Oath, knew better how to use it than anyone else 
right down to the present day. If loyalty is really a philosophical 
principle, Henry seems to have been as justified as the Church in 
demanding it of his subjects, and not a few Englishmen resolved 
their doubts by yielding it to him. 

In conclusion it must be said that Professor Hogrefe’s narrower 
thesis concerning the ideological genesis of secular Renaissance 
drama in England is not touched by the above historical and 
philosophical objections. But, it is philosophically to be regretted 
that she did not broaden her thesis beyond its local reference to 
16th-century England to a moment of world literature by seeing 
the men of More’s circle, their history and their loyalties, in a 
more universal context. More himself had far more pronounced 
affinities to the Pagan and Stoic philosopher, Marcus Aurelius, 
than to any Christian figure one could name; and the same could 
be said mutatis mutandis of most of his friends. 


JOHN WILKINSON 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA AT SANTA BARBARA 
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